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The Summer Exhibition* has aroused such interest 
and enthusiasm that much of it will be retained in 
the brief exhibition of Modern European Art, open- 
ing to the public on October fourth. Many of the pic- 
tures included represent the experiments of the Euro- 
pean vanguard; others are among the masterpieces of 
the last half century. Through study we may come to 
appreciate the unfamiliar and then, afterwards, we 
may turn with fresh eyes to look again at these old 


friends which many of us have known a long time. 


Cubism and Abstract Painting 


The most striking room in the exhibition is un- 
questionably the group of “Abstract” paintings. Most 
of us are by this time fairly familiar with the Cubism 
of Picasso and Juan Gris, Braque and Léger. Cubism 
has now passed its 25th anniversary and Cubism’s 
founder, Picasso, has recently been honored by Cub- 
ism’s champion, Gertrude Stein, on the highly re- 
spectable pages of the Atlantic Monthly. The Cubists, 
inspired with a passion for design, broke up the 
objects they painted, and rearranged the fragments 
into compositions which they called Still Life, Com- 
pote with Eggs, or Violin just as if the fruit or fiddle 
were still quite recognizable instead of being mere 


points of departure. This is exasperating to those who 


*The Exhibition was assembled by a committee which included: 
Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Chairman, Mrs. John Parkinson, Jr., Mr. Frank 
Crowninshield and Mr. Edward M. M. Warburg; assisted by Miss 
Ernestine Fantl of the Museum Staff. 


Rudolph Bauer “Symphony” 
Collection S. R. Guggenheim, Port Washington 
Exhibition Modern European Art 








look for resemblances to familiar objects. But it is 
not necessary to hear mosquitoes or the night wind in 
a Nocturne. Nocturne is a name for a piece of music; 
Still Life for a piece of painting; both may be about 
equally removed from Nature. 

Pure Abstract Painting is quite another thing both 
generically and genetically. In a Kandinsky or a 
Mondriaan there is no departure from. nature for 
nature was not involved in the first place—at least not 
consciously. One may imagine natural shapes in Kan- 
dinsky’s Bright Picture as one may in clouds or 
lichens on an old wall—but they are accidental, for 
the painter intended his work to be enjoyed as a pure 
invention in color. 

Kandinsky painted such inventions as early as 
1911. Later, other painters in Russia, Holland, Eng- 
land, and Germany experimented with ruler and 
compass to produce geometrical Abstractions. Mon- 
driaan composes in rectangles, Moholy-Nagy and 
Bauer principally in circles. Their paintings are thus 
technically the opposite of Kandinsky’s free improv- 
isation but they are similar to a Kandinsky in their 


independence of “nature.” 


The Romantic Reaction; Superrealism; Melancholia 


Abstract Painting, different as it is from Cubism, 
developed along with it and was in part the result 
of the same contempt for that vast universe of asso- 
ciations which can be evoked through painting recog- 
nizable objects. It is natural therefore that the orig- 
inal masters of Cubism and Abstract Painting who are 
now in their fifties and sixties should be followed by 
a generation to whom the imitation of nature, the 
evocation of sentiment, and the awakening of asso- 
ciation should again seem valuable. 

Pioneers in this reaction against “pure design” were 
the Italian, Giorgio de Chirico, and the German, Paul 
Klee. De Chirico’s egg-headed figures and empty ar- 
caded squares, the Delights of the Poet, propose mys- 
teries which appeal more to the mind than to the 
sensibility. Klee’s compositions such as the Romantic 
Park are gay, diminutive, exquisitely decorative, tink- 
ling with mental laughter. Unappreciated till recently 
were the curious compositions of Pierre Roy who gives 
reality to the improbable by an almost photographic 
technique. His pictures, like those of Chirico and 
Klee, bear elaborate or poetic titles which emphasize 
their opposition to the laconic Still Life or Composi- 
tion or Improvisation which the Cubists and Abstrac- 


tionists use to label their pictures. 


Superrealism is the most conspicuous movement 
which has involved the recent liking for romantic or 
mysterious subject matter. The Superrealists, who live 
in Paris, insist fanatically upon the exclusive validity 
of the imagination as opposed to the reason, spon- 
taneity as opposed to calculation, the subconscious as 
opposed to the conscious. Freud, naturally, is their 
prophet. They acknowledge Klee and Chirico as 
masters but younger men such as Ernst, Miro, and 
Masson have been at one time or another nearer to the 
center of this cult which is really dominated by liter- 
ary men. The current Superrealist prodigy is Salvador 
Dali who uses a technique even more realistic than 
Pierre Roy’s to make convincing the most horrid and 
fantastic visions. By the Shore of the Sea is a mild 
example of this work. 

Another group of which Tchelitchev, Bérard, and 
Eugéne Berman are important members paint with- 
out benefit of radical program or manifesto. Their 


pictures are quiet, modest, sombre in color. By means 





Georges Seurat “Side Show” 
Private Collection, New York 
Exhibition Modern European Art 


of meditative faces, bodies in attitudes of sleep or 
death, grey, dawn-lit Mediterranean seaports, and an- 
cient inn-yards they evoke a mood of gentle melan- 
choly. Ah! sad young men for whom the world is 


veiled in twilight. 


French Leadership? 

Tchelitchev and Berman are Russian; Ernst is Ger- 
man; Tonny and Mondriaan are Dutch; Dali, Catalan; 
Klee, German Swiss; Chirico, Italian; Moholy-Nagy, 
Hungarian; Picasso and Gris, both Spaniards. This 
listing is not irrelevant for it is generally true that 
most of the innovations in European painting during 
the last quarter-century are of non-French origin— 


even when they are born in Paris. In the Summer 


io 
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This is the second number of The Bulletin of The 
Museum of Modern Art and the first issue of the 
1933-34 season. Eight numbers will be published, one 
on the first of each month, the last one in May. The 
Bulletin is exclusively a membership privilege. Indi- 
vidual copies are not for sale. 


ADVANCE SCHEDULE 1933-1934 


Not for newspaper release 


Wednesday Exutsition OF Mopern European Art. 

OcTOBER 4 THE Butss COLLECTION 
Exhibit in Modern Architecture Room. 
Many principal works in the Summer 
Exhibition are retained. 

Wednesday EXHIBITION OF THE WorK oF EpwarpD 


Hopper 
Retrospective exhibition of the work of 
the American artist, including oils, wa- 
tercolors, and etchings. 


NOVEMBER 1 


SIXTEEN AMERICAN CitTIES EXHIBITION 
Works of the artists of sixteen American 
cities chosen by representatives of The 
Museum of Modern Art in each city. 


DECEMBER 


First EXHIBITION OF INTERNATIONAL 
THEATRE ART 

Under the direction of Mr. Lee 
Simonson. 

Mr. Simonson is at present abroad ob- 
taining examples of stage settings of all 
schools from Germany, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, England, Sweden, 
Italy, Switzerland, and U. S. S. R. 


MacHINE ART 

Useful objects of furniture of all kinds, 
including refrigerators, vacuum clean- 
ers, tableware, kitchen utensils, etc., sold 
in the United States and manufactured 
in mass production. Each article will be 
selected by the Museum for its com- 
bined beauty and utility. 

The Museum plans a number of smaller 
exhibitions to be announced later. 


JANUARY 


MarcH 


FILM COMMENTS 
“THUNDER OVER MEXICO” (Sergei Eisenstein) 
What this film might have been had Eisenstein him- 
self cut and edited it we may perhaps never know, so 
many financial, moral and political thunderclouds 
have accumulated about it. As it stands now the be- 
ginning is rather tamely travelogue, and the ending 
because of some omission or misunderstanding is, in 
its context, ridiculous. There remains one long and 
coherent sequence of characteristic mastery and elo- 
quence. It depicts the personal revolt of a peon 
against his masters. Each single shot is photograph- 
ically a gem but, far more important, each one has 
been chosen and arranged to contribute a specific 
dramatic and emotional effect. Brilliant as is the 
handling of the flight of the peons after their abortive 
revolt, and their hopeless stand in the maguey planta- 
tion, Eisenstein surpasses himself when for punish- 
ment they are thrust to the shoulders in earth and 
ridden down by a band of horsemen. The spectator’s 
emotions are at breaking point: they are those of the 
onlooking peons in the film who, one after the other, 
lower their heads until all that can be seen is the 
top of their great coarse straw hats. They cannot bear 
to witness what we ourselves do not see completely 
either, but all the more powerfully imagine—the end 
of the three men. Again, Eisenstein plays on our 
observation with singular skill: the “hero” peon is 
not especially brave, his companion is shrieking aloud, 
but the third quite obscure and unidentifiable man 
watches as impassively as a Mayan image might the 
hoofs thundering towards him to stamp him into the 
earth. A score of such deliberate and _ intelligent 
touches call for high praise and the film as a whole, 
incomplete though it be, is of the first impertance. 
Directors of talkies in particular should look at it 
and recall that the motion-picture has its own elo- 
quence, to be pointed but not drowned by words. 
Iris Barry. 
MUSEUM PUBLICATIONS WHICH BEAR UPON 
THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN EUROPEAN ART 
Cézanne, Gauguin, Seurat, van Gogh: November 1929, 
152 pages, 97 plates 
Painting in Paris: January 1930, 88 pages, 50 plates 
German Painting and Sculpture: March 1931, 91 pages, 
49 plates 
Lehmbruck and Maillol: March 1930 (out of print) 
T oulouse-Lautrec and Redon: February 1931, 72 pages, 
39 plates 
Henri-Matisse: November 1931, 128 pages, 82 plates 
Paul Klee: March 1930 (out of print) 





Exhibition, for 


Hélion, Masson, and Braque imitate respectively 


instance, the Frenchmen Bérard, 


Tchelitchev, Mondriaan, Gris, and Picasso. Paris, as 
a city, still reigns supreme, but one may well ques- 
tion whether the French still lead the world in 


painting. 


Rouault and Bonnard 


Perhaps it is true that the French are no longer 
leaders, at least so far as the left wing of the younger 
generation is concerned and even of the middle gen- 
eration which Picasso dominates. But, among the men 
of sixty, who can match the Frenchmen Matisse and 
Vuillard, Bonnard and Rouault? In this exhibition 
the latter two have been given special rooms to them- 
selves where the particular flavor of each can be 
tasted in concentrated form. And taste is, of the five 
senses, almost as applicable to Bonnard as sight for 
at his worst he is unbearably sugary; but at his best 
he is a master of incomparably sumptuous and vibrant 
decoration. So rich is Bonnard’s color that one can 
too easily overlook the gayety and quiet humor of his 
subject matter. 

Passing from Bonnard’s room to Rouault’s is like 
stepping from a festive banquet hall into a dungeon. 
One must wait for a moment to accustom one’s eyes 
to the gloom. Gradually one discerns the inmates— 
bestial magistrates, obese harlots, and gaudy clowns 
all painted in the dusky azures and rubies of, para- 
doxically, XIIth century church windows. Such feroc- 
ity and such a religious misanthropy is rarely to be 
found in French art. One may discover frequent 
parallels across the Rhine or south of the Alps and 
Pyrennees, but in France only Daumier is comparable 
unless we go back to Gothic gargoyles or Romanesque 


Doomsday sculpture. 


Four Masterpieces 


From the work of the generation before Rouault 
and Bonnard the exhibition presents a dozen note- 
worthy pictures and four masterpieces. Van Gogh’s 


L’Arlésienne, arrogant in color and characterization, 


has, perhaps more than any other modern painting, 


become a part of the life of New York. There are 
now almost fifty paintings by Gauguin in America. 
Among them The Spirit of the Dead Watching is un- 
rivalled. Its power is proof both against Gauguin’s 
spurious popularity as a romantic hero and the con- 


sequent damage to his reputation as an artist. Con- 


fronted by the major harmonies of this canvas it is 
easy to neglect another Gauguin which is as fine in 
its way though not so strong. The Bathers is almost 
unique in Gauguin’s work for its subtle composition 
in which the four sculptural, brown, Polynesian bodies 
are half hidden behind foliage in the middle dis- 
tance. Rarely has Gauguin painted so sensitively, 
scraping and rubbing the pigment over the coarse 
canvas. 

Finally there is the Seurat Side Show (La Parade). 
Of Seurat’s six major works this is the last to remain 
in private possession. It has recently been acquired 
by a New York collector, to the great relief of many 
of us, for the other five are already in museums, in 
Chicago, Merion, the Hague, London, and the Louvre. 
The subject—cheap, brazen, clamorous—Seurat has 
transmuted into a ritual, unearthly in color, with 
priest and acolyte and choir fixed in a monumental 
geometry. This masterpiece, which must be studied 
again and again, would be a cornerstone for any 


museum collection. 


A. H. B., Jr. 





Note: Among its future exhibitions the Museum 
plans two which will develop themes touched upon in 
the above paragraphs: 

Cubism and Abstract Painting illustrating proto- 
types and analogies, sources, development, decadence, 
influence, and recent revival; Post-War Romanticism 
illustrating Dadaism, Superrealism, and other move- 
ments concerned with the mysterious, fantastic, or 


sentimental, together with their ancestry and analogs. 


Georges Rouault “Three Heads” 
Collection George Gershwin, New York 
Exhibition Modern European Art 





